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N reading the magazines de- 
voted to penmanship we 
often find suggestions which 
could be applied with ad- 
vantage to the study and 
practice of shorthand, and especially 
to a system founded on ordinary 
writing. 

The following sentences from a 
well-written and forceful editorial on 
“First Principles in Teaching Writ- 
ing,’’ which appears in the current 
issue of the American Penman, are 
commended to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all shorthand students 
and teachers. 





Again we repeat the important truth 


that writing is the record of motion. 
A given motion, other things being 
equal, will always produce a given 
record. Neither can a different record 
be secured without changing the mo- 
tion or something influencing it. It 


needs no argument to convince the 
modern teacher that a free movement 
gives “free” writing, a graceful move- 
writing, a 


ment gives “graceful” 

cramped movement gives “cramped” 
writing, a slow movement makes its 
record in a line that we ecall slow 
writing. It would seem that anyone 
must accept it as true that these re- 
sults must always follow the causes, 
and that a free, graceful line cannot 


be made with a slow, heavy or spas- 
modic movement. 

Taking it for granted that the end 
sought is a rapid, graceful hand- 
writing, it must necessarily follow that 


the only way to secure this is to use 
a free, rapid and graceful movement. 
There are few who will not recognize 


this, and yet, strange as it may seem, 
not all who do recognize this and be- 
lieve it follow unwaveringly the plain 
convictions of their own minds. 
Whatever the cause of this, in every 
divergence the student pays the pen- 
alty in lack of progress. 


Value of Correct Movement at the Beginning 








Expecting students to write with a 


slow movement while mastering form, 
and at some later date to acquire the 
speed, may be very properly compared 


with attempting to erect a large build- 
ing on wooden underpinning, intend- 
ing to put in a solid foundation after- 
wards. In either case, whatever is 
erected without having a solid foun- 
dation to rest upon will be badly 
shaken and in a great measure must 


be rebuilt after the true foundation 
has been laid. 
Motion is the cause, or foundation, 


of good business writing. A good 
movement—practically the same as 
that desired at the end—should be the 
this 


first care of the learner. Upon 
foundation of movement the _ entire 
building of a good handwriting must 


be erected. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that the free movement just ac- 
quired can be immediately controlled. 
It would be wonderful, almost marvel- 
ous, if it could be. 

If by using speed and an easy mo- 
tion from the beginning, thorough con- 
trol and good form of letters can be 
secured at the end of eight or nine 
months of work, is it not an achieve- 
ment beyond that which can be made 
in any other of the important branches 
of an education? How many years it 
requires to learn to spell: how many 
years of work is necessary before one 
can become a mathematician? So the 
student should not expect to be able 
to master all of the elements of a good 
handwriting in a few weeks. Neither 
should the teacher permit the student's 
desire for good form, to cause the 
building of a structure without a foun- 
dation to support it. First, last, and 
all the time, there must be a good 
speed and a good quality of muscular 
movement. With these secured and 
maintained throughout, every little 
gained in making good letter forma- 
tion is a permanent gain. The logical, 
the reasonable and successful method 
is and always will be: first, the secur- 
ing of proper movement; and next, the 
application of this movement to the 
writing other words, 
learning to movement. 


forms, or, in 
master the 
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In shorthand, where easy, rapid 
movement is of even greater im- 
portance than in ordinary writing, 
we believe that the acquirement of 
a facile movement in the execution 
of the forms should receive attention 
from the first lesson. Nothing is so 
detrimental to the progress of the 
shorthand student as the habit of 
drawing the forms in a slow, hesita- 
ting way. He should take time to 
think out the entire outline—to form 
a definite mental picture of the word 
or phrase — before beginning to 
write. Hesitation and a _ sluggish 
method of writing spring very 
largely from the habit acquired at 
the outset of putting down the first 
letter and then adding the other 
characters as they are recalled— 
that is, writing letter-by-letter. 
When a clear mental picture of the 
form is in the mind the hand can 
execute it with comparative ease. 
It is better, then, for the beginner 
to wait until the outline has taken 
definite shape in the mind before 
attempting to write it; but he should 
aim when writing the word to do 
so with an easy, rapid movement. 


Commercial School Statistics 
T the last convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teach- 


Association, Dr. H. M. 

Rowe. contributed an _ in- 

teresting paper on the above 

subject from which we cull the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: 

“From the best information ob- 
tainable I estimate the actual num- 
ber of commercial schools to be 
somewhere between 900 and 1,000 
schools, employing in the neighbor- 
hood of 5,000 teachers, with from 
200,000 to 225,000 students in at- 
tendance annually. This does not 
include commercial departments, 
etc.”’ 

“The number of commercial stu- 
dents in high schools for 1894 is 
given at 15,220 against 85,313 for 
1904, or an increase of over 46 per 
cent. This difference is not so 
startling, however, when we consider 
that in 1890 there were only 2,526 
high schools reported in the United 
States and in 1900 there were 6,005 
—a wonderful increase for’ ten 
years.”’ 

“It is interesting to know 
there are more students in 


that 
attend- 


ance at the private commercial 
schools than there are in all our 
universities and colleges, including 
professional schools.’’ 


A Valuable Paper 

We have received a copy of the 
report of the National Commercia] 
Teachers’ Federation, and it reflects 
credit on the reporters and editors. 
The report is full of good things, 
but we desire to call particular at- 
tention to the scholarly paper by Mr. 
D. W. Springer on “Comparison of 
the Pedagogical Situation in Private 
Business Colleges and Public Com- 
mercial High Schools.” It will be re- 
membered that on the last day of the 
convention Mr. Springer was called 
upon to read his paper at the close 
of a long session which had been oc- 
cupied largely by an address of ex- 
traordinary length on the subject of 
accounting. At that time Mr. 
Springer said, “As the hour is late 
I certainly will not take it as a dis- 
courtesy if someone moves that this 
paper should not be read.’ It was 
ordered that the paper be printed in 
full in the proceedings. Many mem- 
bers of the Association expressed 
great regret that such a _ distin- 
guished member of the profession 
should be put to the trouble of pre- 
paring a paper, and then be crowded 
off the program. 

Mr. Springer’s paper appears in 
full in the report, and it contains 
the most complete and _ scholarly 
treatment of this important subject 
which has yet appeared, and is in- 
deed one of the most interesting 
and instructive papers we have had 
the privilege of reading. We call 
attention to it, as the subject is one 
in which everyone engaged in com- 
mercial education is interested, and 
Mr. Springer’s paper is a veritable 
mine of information. 


This is the day of trained men. 
In competition with him the untrained 
man, or the poorly trained man 
cannot maintain himself. Do not be 
afraid of too much theory. Never 
was good practice which was not 
preceded by and based upon good 
theory. Let your theoretical train- 
ing be broad and deep. It is your 
only sure foundation for the best 
work.’’—Henry S. Prichett, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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The Ethics of Money 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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The Ethics of Money—Continued 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by Frances EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 


The Typewriter in the English Class 


N a certain town there was 
once a manager of a com- 
mercial school whose hobby 
was “English.” ‘Every les- 
son should be an English 

lesson,’’ was his pet maxim. He vis- 

ited Latin classes in the nearby high 
school and the university, to set forth 
his theory that the same amount of 
time spent on foreign languages 
would yield a fourfold harvest of 
culture if devoted to English. Ge- 
ography, history, and even mathe- 
matics, were to him valuable only as 
furnishing material upon which to 
exercise the faculty of speech. Spok- 
en language, he maintained, is much 
more important than written, for 
every person speaks ten sentences for 
every one he writes. Therefore, in- 
stead of having pupils laboriously 


construct lifeless essays for the tribu- 


lation and the punishment of the 
teacher, the attention of both teacher 
and pupil should be focused upon 
oral composition. 

This man believed strongly in his 
theory, so strongly that he persuaded 
his board of directors to co-operate 
with him in working it out. The 
advanced English department was 
supplied with an expert typist, who 
transcribed the oral recitations and 
handed to each pupil the utterances 
of his mouth. There is something 
disconcerting in beholding one’s 
lightly uttered words uncompromis- 
ingly typed out, and the production 
is seldom of a sort to foster pride 
and vanity. ‘“‘What can you say of 
the influence of slang on the lan- 
guage?’’ asks the instructor, and the 
pupil reads his reply, “I guess it 
will.” “In what way?” pursues the 
instructor. ‘‘You hadn’t ought to do 
it; it ain’t polite.’’” Of course, these 
answers sound more intelligible than 
they look, but the typewriter makes 
it alarmingly evident that we are un- 
forgivably slovenly in our use of the 
mother tongue. If you don’t believe 
it, just get a good stenographer to 
take down about a page of your un- 


prepared, familiar discourse; you 
will find that your sentences are 
constructed with a looseness which 
would endanger the thought they are 
designed to convey, if this latter 
hadn’t served you so many times that 
it is nearly independent of words 
and phrases. Most of your adjec- 
tives have a ready-made sound that 
would fit any noun exactly as well as 
the one to which they are prefixed; 
as for the verbs, they are few and 
hard worked: you like peas with 
lamb and you like Longfellow’s po- 
etry; you like to stay home in sum- 
mer and you /ike riding better than 
driving. Why don’t you admire, en- 
joy, prefer something! 

“Conversation maketh a _ ready 
man;”’ and as patient and persistent 
writing and correcting of themes at 
last produces discernible effect on 
the product of the pen, attention to 
the unruly member changes the at- 
tire it bestows upon the thought. 

Now the sequel should be that 
those students went forth to delight 
their world by their gift of tongues. 
I grieve to relate that, for the most 
part, they did not. They all could 
express themselves fairly well when 
they had anything to say, but it 
seems that English pursued as an end 
in itself is no more productive of 
ideas than any other study. This 
school has many students who spe- 
cialize in English; they regard with 
lofty superiority the unenlightened 
who pursue Latin, German, physics 
or mathematics; they take just as 
little of these subjects as possible 
and issue forth full-fledged English 
teachers or students, with rules 
enough to regulate the university, 
and a theory into which they fit them 
all—and so continue to express the 
ideas we do not possess. If one can 
trust the experience of the masters of 
English prose, it would appear that 
attaining a style is a process like 
adding a cubit to one’s stature. I 
find no record that De Quincy, Mac- 
aulay, Pater, Landor, Ruskin, Steven- 
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son or Emerson ever ‘“‘specialized in 
English.” Oliver W. Holmes says 
that our conversation has_ three 
faults: want of ideas, want of words 
and want of manners. A reading of 
the Autocrat will be suggestive of 
the method of correcting the first 
fault. What an infinite variety of 
things the Autocrat knew about! A 
physician by profession, he had 
wasted (?) time over foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, poli- 
tics, religion. Whatatalker he might 
have been if he had only confined 
himself to the study of English, ac- 
cording to the ideas of some of the 
authorities on that subject! If there 
is a literary artist, living or dead, 
who has acquired his power by devo- 
tion to the rules of syntax and of 
paragraph structure, he has never be- 
trayed the secret to the public. 

Perhaps if there is a study worth 
while for its own sake it is English, 
but neither the best writers nor the 
most entertaining talkers are those 
whose grammar is ever before them. 
We are interested in those who have 
something different to say, a new 
point of view to present, gained per- 
haps from books or, infinitely better, 
from first-hand experience. A _ per- 
son whose mind is shut up to all but 
one approach can furnish very few 
live ideas. 

“Just my creed,” says the en- 
thusiast; “I have always disapproved 
of all this formal, artificial English 
teaching. Give the pupils ideas and 
the rest will take care of itself.” 
Avoiding the Scylla of formalism 
they are wrecked upon the Charyb- 
dis of incoherency. As well say, 
give your children a notion of music 
and they will sing and play naturally. 
This is a pleasing theory but it will 
not work any better on English than 
on music. While the great writers 
did not construct paragraphs by rule 
they spent years in perfecting their 
art. If the musician rise superior 
to five-finger exercises, it is only be- 
cause he has mastered the _ tech- 
nique of his art and can use it to 
express his ideas. Rosetti was a 
failure as a painter, for though he 
possessed imagination and sense of 
color he had no skill as a draughts- 
man, and he would not take the 
trouble to learn the mechanics of 
art. This same fault spoils much of 
his writing. No abundance of words 
will atone for want of ideas and no 


idea, Whitman to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but is worthy of all 
possible trouble to find the proper 
words to express it. 

Suppose that we never intend to 
write anything more literary than 
letters—of what importance is al] 
this to us? Most of us talk more 
or less, and while the public may 
read or not, as it chooses, somebody 
is usually obliged to listen when we 
talk. Stevenson says there can be 
no fairer ambition than to excel 
in conversation. Perhaps this at- 
tainment isn’t within the reach of 
everybody; but surely, by taking 
time and doing some thinking, we 
may make our language something 
more than a mismated association of 
adjectives and nouns joined to a 
verb which has served to express 
a dozen related ideas—a paragraph 
whose ideas are without sequence 
and are loosely hung together by the 
first connectives we could lay hands 
on. 

There is this objection, that if we 
are always thinking of our language 
we won’t have anything to say. 
Probably the intellectual loss to the 
world wouldn’t be irreparable if this 
were true, but it isn’t. The exercise 
of the power of speech is like that 
of any other faculty, and what is 
done awkwardly and self-consciously 
at first soon becomes mechanical. 
The class which was at first struck 
dumb at the thought of the record- 
ing typist soon rose superior to him. 

It is an absolute fact, for which 
the writer will bear testimony, that 
in six months, in this particular 
school whose radical change in its 
method of instruction occasions this 
article, there was well-nigh a trans- 
formation in the English of the 
classroom; the certainty of being 
confronted with one’s words causes 
the speaker to marshal the best of 
his store and to add thereto when- 
ever possible. 


Correspondence 


Janesville, Wis., June 12, 
Dear Madam: 


1906. 


Some discussion has arisen regard- 
ing the proper abbreviation of the word 
“street.”” Some are of the opinion that 
it should begin with a capital “S,” and 
others, with a small “‘s.” 

Kindly give us your opinion on this 
matter to enable us to come to some 
definite conclusion. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. D. 
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The students of correspondence 
who are making rules and whose 
function it is to simplify, without 
making incoherent or careless, the 
preparation of business letters, have 
agreed that it is correct to use the 
small ‘‘s’” for street and the small ‘‘r’”’ 
for river and the small “m” for 
mountain, ete. I refer you to the 
proofsheet furnished the manuscript 
readers and proofreaders, and the 
rules of the Board of Regents of the 
University of New York; also, sug- 
gest that you take personal notice 
of the way this word is written in 
the best newspapers and magazines. 
The change is just being made and 
at the present time you will find as 
many using the large “S” as the 


small ‘‘s;” it is not wrong to use the 
first, but it is better form to use the 
second, or small 


‘699 


s. 


Fort Des Moines, Iowa, July 5, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please tell me which is the 
correct way of spelling the following 
word? “employes” or “employees.” 

If both are correct, give the prefer- 
able way. 

I am a constant reader of your de- 
partment in the Gregg Writer and 
think it one of the best departments 
in it. 

Thanking you for a 
convenience, I am 

Yours very 


reply at your 
truly, 
GG =X 


Both employe and employee are 
correct; the best authorities give no 
preference; as I believe in simplic- 
ity, and as the extra “‘e’’ has no sig- 
nificance and does not help, I prefer 
the more English form of ‘“‘employe.”’ 


Toronto, June 28, 1906. 
Gentlemen: 
Will you be kind enough to inform 
me, through the Learners’ Section of 
the Gregg Writer, which is the correct 
way to write the following sentence: 
“The ‘Cold Home’ evil, visible breath, 
frost covered windows and other hor- 
rors—is before us all five months in 
every twelve.” It is my opinion that 
the word (is) should be changed to 
(are), while the others say that it is 
perfectly correct. 
Thanking you in 
kindness, I am, 
Yours truly, 


advance for your 


Cc. M. 
P. S—I enclose you herewith the 
circular in which the sentence occurs, 
in order that it may be clearer to you. 
The writer intends the expression, 
‘visible breath,’’ etc., to be in ap- 
position with ‘“‘cold homes.” The 
sentence could be better arranged, 


though its grammar could be de- 
fended. For instance, five months in 
every twelve there is before us the 
“Cold Home” evil, manifested in 
visible breath, frost covered win- 
dows and other horrors, etc. 


: Chicago, May 29, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly advise me through 
the columns of the Gregg Writer, the 
meaning of the words effected and af- 
fected, as in the following sentence: 
“You will not be affected in any way on 
account of you running engine, etc.,” 
or “You will not be effected in any 
way, etc.” 

Yours truly, 
Ww. Rk Cc. 

Consult a dictionary. The first 
sentence is correct. The verb “af- 
fect’? means to touch or to influence; 
“effect’”’ means to accomplish or to 
bring to pass; so, the second sen- 
tence is meaningless. 


Houston, Tex., May 31, 1906. 
Dear Madam: 

Will you please 
correct to retain the “e” 
taking the affix “ing?” 
incorrect to retain the 
word hate on taking the 

Enclosed please find 
velope for reply. 

Thanking you in advance for settling 
an argument, I remain 

Yours very 


tell me if it is 
after hope on 
Also, why is it 
“e” after the 
affix “ing?” 
stamped en- 


truly, 
Ww. C. M. 
The general rule is that silent ‘‘e” 
is dropped before “ing’’ when fol- 
lowed by a consonant. 


Cheerfulness is more to be desired in 

the schoolroom than great learning. 
* * * 

Why assume an air of awful severity 
when addressing pupils? Remember 
that a smile attracts and that a frown 
repels. 

* * * 

Should not every ambitious stenogra- 
pher be able to differentiate the use of 
expect and anticipate; between therefore 
and therefor; between inaugurate and 
begin; between avocation and vocation; 
between altogether and all together; he- 
tween advise and advice; between prin- 
ciple and principal. Propose and pur- 
pose have the same outline, but when 
vou know the meaning of each you select 
the proper one. Persecute and prose- 
cute, written alike, need never be mis- 
used —S. C. Rodgers, in paper read be- 
fore N. Y. State Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. GREGG. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 779 East 49th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Inefficiency 

E had some experience re- 
cently with a temporary 
stenographer who remained 

in our office for about a 
month. She was a woman 

about twenty-five years old, and had 
graduated from a western business 
school some five years ago. She hap- 
pened to write the same system of 
shorthand that we write, and had 
studied from the same edition of the 
textbook —the Eleventh Edition. 
How much thought and attention she 
had devoted to the subject of short- 
hand since leaving school may be 
judged from the fact that she did 
not even know there was a Revised 
Edition of the text, and she admitted 
to us that she had never seen the 
Phonographic World or the Writer, 
or any other professional magazine. 
We .soon discovered she had a 
facile hand; with a good common 
education and some ambition and in- 
itiative she could undoubtedly be- 
come an exceptionally fast shorthand 
writer. But her knowledge of the 
principles of shorthand, and the ab- 
solute lack of mental training which 
would enable her to retain more than 
three words at a time, constantly re- 
tarded her speed, to a noticeable ex- 
tent. She read her notes well con- 
sidering the errors made in getting 
them down. When we suggested 
the correct outline (which was most 
of the time) she would say: ‘Oh, I 
never could read that; I had better 
write it out; I am so used to writing 
it the other way.” In fact, we never 
saw anyone with such a lack of self- 
confidence and common sense. She 
did not seem to comprehend that 
while she was spending her time 
writing out a word in full, and incor- 
rectly even for the full form, she 
could have been fixing the correct 
form in her mind, as well as the prin- 
ciple for writing it (which we in- 
variably cited at the time), and then 
she would have that much of her 
principles for all time. But she 
seemed to feel that the old habit was 
the only safe one—the very habit 


which was retarding her! She per- 
sisted in adhering to it although the 
upward hook was written instead of 
the downward, the circle turned on 
the wrong side of consonants, and 
other rules violated; all of which 
testified to the fact that she had 
never mastered, or possibly had never 
understood, the underlying principles 
of the system. While this may have 
been the fault of the school or the 
teacher, judging from her general 
disposition and lack of education and 
energy, we do not feel that the blame 
lies with anyone but herself. 

In our five or six years’ experience 
we had never come in contact with 
anyone professing to be a stenogra- 
pher who was so deficient in the mat- 
ter of theory. It is easy to under- 
stand how some people who do not 
understand shorthand, and this sys- 
tem in particular, might be justly 
inclined to condemn the system when 
the trouble lay entirely with the 
writer of it. How often have we 
traced complaints to this cause—and 
how often do people jump at conclu- 
sions before they know what they are 
talking about. 

What astonished us most, how- 
ever, was the fact that while the lady 
in question admitted that she needed 
practice and study, she showed no 
inclination to improve herself while 
here. She assured us she had never 
had difficulty in reading her notes, 
and that the last firm she was with 
told her she was the best stenogra- 
pher they had had and that ‘her work 
was perfectly satisfactory. As far 
as reading was concerned, she did 
remarkably well, considering, as we 
stated previously; but there is a dif- 
ference between reading notes writ- 
ten at 80 words a minute and notes 
at 150. -We know many employers 
would never have wasted a minute’s 
time with such help. 

There is another matter worth re- 
ferring to in this connection. It was 
very possible that a good position 
might have opened through this tem- 
porary one. But the young lady 
looked at things in a very narrow 
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light; she did not seem to be looking 
for betterment, yet she wanted it 
and needed it. While she was punc- 
tual, she had no inclination to grasp 
the meaning of her work or its con- 
nection with the office system. Even 
if it had but an ordinary position the 
results eventually could not but have 
been to her advantage. True she 
was receiving $15, but if she had 
been well worth $18, and had de- 
manded it, she would have received 
it, for the work had to be done and 
at once, and the firm was willing to 
pay well; but it did not seem worth 
while to change stenographers for 
two weeks’ time. But in a state po- 
sition, where the officers of the cor- 
poration were men of prominence 
in this city, who could have assisted 
her to something worth while when 
her position in this office was ter- 
minated, it certainly seemed to us 
that there must have been something 
wrong somewhere. There are many 
who would have been glad of the 
chance to accept such a _ position, 
although only temporarily, for the 
experience and the association. 

But she could not have remained 


in any event, if for no other reason 


than that she made herself offensive 
to everyone by the amount of per- 
fume which she never omitted to add 
with her morning’s toilet. She had 
a pleasing disposition, was an at- 
tractive and neat woman, but it took 
but a short time to discover that she 
used ‘‘done”’ for ‘‘did’’; that she was 
neither educated nor wise, proficient 
nor ambitious. 

If students could only realize how 
stenographers thwart their own suc- 
cess by wilfully (or otherwise) de- 
viating from good business principles, 
either in manner or dress, and how 
seriously they are judged by the 
English they speak and write! If 
they could only see things for a while 
from the employer’s standpoint! 

While the young lady in question 
was in the office, we dictated to her 
the proceedings of a meeting of the 
Board of Local Improvements of our 
Board, some fifteen or sixteen legal 
sheets. The subject under discussion 
was the improvement of a certain 
boulevard, the property owners con- 
testing for a macadam paving, the 
Board contending that for a perma- 
nent improvement and considering the 
extensive use of the automobile ma- 
cadam was undesirable and asphalt 


preferable. We happened to preserve 
the original transcript and would like 
to refer to a few of the errors which 
may be interesting to our readers. 
It will be noticed that in many in- 
stances common sense would have 
suggested the correct word, while in 
others the error was caused by: ig- 
norance of the principles of the sys- 
tem. 

Before concluding, we desire to 
say that we are not ridiculing the 
young lady, by any means; it is pa- 
thetic rather than ridiculous; and 
yet she is to blame and no one else, 
for she has as much opportunity to 
review her textbook, to study the 
elements of grammar and to practice, 
as many other young students who 
are working their way through school 
and fitting themselves permanently 
for successful work. 

We barely mention the following, 
to illustrate the 

Value of Little Things 

“Cicero” not ‘‘Ciciro,” as it was 
misspelled. 

“T heard one of the Commissioners 
say wood and curb,” instead of 
“‘wooden curb’; which might have 
been misunderstood but made no 
sense. 

*“‘Payed”’ for ‘“‘paid.”’ 

“Considering the automobile travel 
and the increasing travel from year 
to year, it is doubtful whether you 
could keep a macadam roadway in 
good repair for any considerable 
length of time.’’ Instead of “and 
the” “tin the’’ was written. 

: . “The park system maintains 
the boulevard on the lawn spaces and 
the sidewalk and the trees.” Should 
have been ‘and the.”’ 

“But that is in disintegrates.” 
“But that soon disintegrates.’’ The 
last word was looked up four times 
in the dictionary before she found the 
correct spelling. ‘“‘But that is in” 
would be written, phrase “that is” 
and separate in. It should be ap- 
parent to anyone that her version 
of it meant nothing. 

“And it is easy kept clean 
of “easily.” 

‘““Maxium”’ for 
lessness. 

“T would not’ for I wouldn’t’’ 
throughout. Also “did not” for 
“didn’t,” and ‘“‘cannot”’ for ‘‘can’t.” 
When we emphasized the great im- 
portance of distinguishing these two 
forms, the latter being so frequent 


” 


instead 


‘‘maximum”’; care- 
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in general conversation and in court 
work, she said she had never known 
the distinction. Remember to use 
the Ent stroke for ‘“‘n’t.’’ 

“I think we are confined to the 
property confronting on the street.’ 
Should have been ‘“fronting.”’ 

“After hearing the evidence on 
board sides’’ for “‘both sides.”’ The 
context was such that it could not 
possibly have referred to the Board, 
even if she had made a mistake by 
omitting S from “sides.’’ 

“Priliminary” for “preliminary.” 

“Perry” for ‘‘Prairie’’ avenue. 

“We could not feel with any degree 
of satisfaction to anybody consist- 
ently order an inferior improve- 
ment.”” ‘Very well.” 

“But that has not been the con- 
cession in the past and while such 
application might be made I question 
whether you could sustain it in 
court.”” Should have been “‘consider- 
ation.”” The latter wordsign being 
K-s; the former, k-s-c-sion; entirely 
different; but she was afraid if she 
wrote K-s (the authorized wordsign) 
she could not read it, so she wrote 
another word entirely. 

“T don’t believe the law limits the 
commissioners to the right to assess 
for benefits.’”’ She omitted the word 
“a 

**Leavel’”’ 

“Would 


for ‘‘level.’’ 

you include that in the 
estimate?’”’ Should have been “do 
you.” “Would you” is not phrased. 
“Do you”’ has two hooks; no possible 
chance for conflict. 

“The” was written in every in- 
stance for “‘this.’’ She had evidently 
forgotten entirely the wordsign. 

“The clients have the right to pro- 
pose the assessment but the public 
and the property owners really bene- 
fit.’ Her transcript of this was: 
: . “the assessment by the public 
and the property owners real bene- 
gt." 

“T agree with you if it was found 
just and equitable and we had the 
power to spread that assessment be- 
yond the frontage of this boulevard, 
that it would be wise and just to 
do so,”’ and she transcribed “‘benefit”’ 
for ‘“‘boulevard.’”’ Benefit is ‘‘b-n-f,”’ 
boulevard is ‘“‘b-v-d.”’ 

“Do you allow a committee to con- 
fer with you at any time—your com- 
missioners,” instead of “would you.” 

‘“‘We will have to pass a regulation 
and then we will have to act upon 


that.” Instead of ‘‘resolution.’”’ The 
former outline is r-e-g-ulation (dis- 
jointed OO-sion); ‘resolution’ is 
R-s-o-]-sion. 

It will be observed that many of 
these errors might have been made 
by any stenographer, writing any 
system of shorthand, if she did not 
concentrate on what she was doing 
and had insufficient English educa- 
tion. If there is any shorthand writer 
who seems more hopeless than any 
other, it is certainly the one who has 
a deficient education. For after all, 
of what avail is a speedy hand, 
either with the pen or the machine, 
if the writer cannot translate his 
dictation into sensible English, cor- 
rectly expressed, correctly punctu- 
ated, correctly spelled. 

As the magazine goes to press 
earlier this month, it is impossible 
to complete the list of legal words, 
as promised in the last issue. 


A New Zealand Record 


A record in shorthand writing was 
established at Ashburton on Friday. 
At the Gregg Shorthand and Touch 
Typewriting Classes, in connection 
with the newly established Technical 
School there, the instructor, Mr. J. 
Wyn Irwin, after explaining (says 
the Press), introduced Charlwood 
Hammond, a young Gregg writer, 16 
years of age, and asked the students 
to select matter for speed tests. The. 
boy then wrote from dictation three 
selected pieces at the rate of 170, 
203, and 250 words a minute, re- 
spectively, and read back his notes 
with facility. We may mention that 
his system of shorthand has a warm 
supporter in the Hon. Mr. Carncross, 
who has been the means of intro- 
ducing it to the Eltham District High 
School, where it is being taught by 
Mr. Chorlton.—Eltham Argus, Eltham, 
New Zealand, March 23, 1906. 





Don’t think the teacher is trying to 
impose a hardship upon you when he 
requires that your work be of a com- 


mendable quality. He is merely doing 
his best to help you. 





Slander is the solace of malignity— 
Joubert. 
* + ” 
Men seldom persist in rebelling against 
anything that does not deserve rebelling 
against.—Carlyle. 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley. Wien’ s Modern Business College, 
Sea’ hom 


ttle, =, tow 


Ee pe ae 


to this department should 


How Long? 


HE following letter, reccive 
a few days ago, no doubt 
voices the feeling of a grea 
many students this time of the 
year; and a word or two along 
lines may be helpful to some 
though it seems to me that 





these 
reader, 
every student must solve the questions 


Dear Sir: 

How long ought it to take me to 
finish shorthand? I have been in 
school nearly three months and am ut- 
terly discouraged. I get along pretty 
well in shorthand, but I can’t do much 
on the typewriter. 

How long did it take you to finish? 
Can you outline a systematic program 
of study for me? Please answer 
through the Gregg Writer, as I know 
several others who feel about their 
work as I do. 

Yours truly, 
A, E. 

I presume the first question asked is 
the first that occurs to nearly every stu- 
dent of shorthand, even before he be- 
gins actual study. My answer to such 
inquiries always is: “It depends almost 
entirely upon two things—what is meant 
by ‘finishing’ and upon the education, 
surroundings, experience, etc., of the 
student, and the time that is to be de- 
voted to the work.” No one can tell 
you that—in fact, that question should 
not enter into it at all. It ought to be 
how well, instead of how long. 

You have been in school just about 
long enough for the novelty to begin 
to wear off, and to realize that it is not 
all “fun” preparing for business. Most 
students probably experience just the 
same sensations at about the same stage 
of the study. 

If you will read in the September 
and October issues my articles on 
“Studying Typewriting” and “How 
About It,” you will see why I smile 
and say, “I told you so, but you would 
not believe me.” when my students tell 
me the same thing. It takes about three 
months to make most students realize 
that typewriting is much the harder of 
the two studies. 

When you ask me that question in 
the second paragraph, you are getting 
a little personal, but I am going to an- 


though I hate to acknowledge 
haven't yet “finished.” 
wiore tian that, 1 have about concluded 
thet | rever will finish—life is too 

er Fleven vears avo | thought [ 
tal “frisied” when I had spent a little 
more than four months in a shorthand 
scaool and went out into a business po- 
sition as “stenographer.” If that is 
what you mean by “finishing,” vou have 
my answer—no, ‘ou haven't either, for 
vou’) must take into consideration the 
four years’ and more experience in busi- 
ness as bookkeeper, etc., I had before 
taking up the study of shorthand; and 
you must also count the four months 
as about equal to six or seven as is 
usually spent by most students—figure 
it out yourself and see: 

I was up at 4:30; built fire and 
dressed; studied till 7:00; walk of half 
an hour to school; typewriting from 
8:00 till 9:00; recitation till 10:00; used 
typewriter till 12:00; lunch; used type- 
writer from 12:30 till 1:30; spelling and 
correspondence till 2:15; review in 
shorthand till 3:00; used typewriter till 
5:30; half hour for exercise; supper; 
studied shorthand and other lessons till 
9:00; in bed promptly at 9:30 every eve- 
ning. If that program is worth any- 
thing to you, all right—it answered my 
purpose very well, and I’m not sure 
that I wouldn’t follow it again were I 
to take shorthand over. Perhaps I 
might add an additional half hour to 
typewriting, by renting a machine and 
getting up half an hour earlier—though 
the other tenants of the house might 
object to that. 

The longer you study shorthand the 
more firmly you will become convinced 
that it cannot be “finished” in three 
months, or four months, or four years, 
and that typewriting is something that 
requires months of solid, earnest, sys- 
tematic practice before you are accurate 
and rapid—and of course nothing short 
of that will be satisfactory to either you 
or the business man. 


swer it, 
a.i:ly that ft 





There is so much bad in the best of us 
And so much good in the worst of us 
That it hardly behooves any of us 

To talk about the rest of us. 
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“How Tight?” 

A letter received recently from a 
young lady, asks: “How tight should the 
carriage tension be on my machine?” 
Just tight enough to draw the carriage 
across readily when the rods and rollers 
are clean and properly oiled, and just 
loose enough to require but little energy 
or force to throw the carriage back, but 
not so loose as to allow the letters to 
strike over or “pile.” She adds: “Un- 
less I keep the tension very tight the 
carriage sticks in places and sometimes 
stops entirely, and it is tiresome to pull 
it back for an hour or two, when the 
tension is so tight.” 

Very probably the machine needs a 
thorough cleaning—a _ gasoline bath 
would do it good. The rods should be 
cleaned with benzine to remove the 
“oum,” and then a drop of oil should 
be rubbed over them and thoroughly 
removed with a clean cloth; both the 
back rollers and the front roller (she 
says it is a Remington) should be re- 
moved and the screws on which the 
rollers work cleaned and oiled carefully. 
Clean and oil the shafts on which the 
ribbon spools move, and, with a round 
varnish brush, dust the entire mechan- 
ism at the back of the machine. It may 
be that the universal bar needs adjust- 
ing. Lift the front of the machine, be- 
‘ing careful to keep the carriage from 
falling back. Under the center of the 
machine, running crosswise, is a wood- 
en bar suspended by two hangers—this 
is the universal bar. Loosen or tighten 
the leather taps on the end of the hang- 
ers, a very littlh—a half a turn will 
probably be sufficient. It may be nec- 
essary to try several times before the 
right adjustment is made. If a thor- 
ough cleaning, oiling and adjusting of 
the universal bar does not produce the 
desired results, it will be necessary to 
call in a repair man to put your ma- 
chine in good working order. 


Graduation Examinations 


Dear Sir: 

Will it be possible for you to give 
us some idea of the kind of examina- 
tion a student should be able to pass 
before graduation, through the Gregg 
Writer? Yours truly, 

W. A. Arnold. 

Plenty of good common-sense and the 
ability to use it; a practical knowledge 
of English. punctuation, relation of 
words, spelling, etc.; the mastery of the 
typewriting machine (at least two stand- 
ard makes) ; know how to manifold, use 


cutting stencils and 
running off copies; to write postal 
cards and telegrams; to direct en- 
velopes; to use tabulator and card at- 
tachment; to write on ruled, narrow and 
wide paper; to file, and make letter- 
press copies—in fact, to do all the doz- 
ens of little things that go to make up 
a really competent stenographer. As a 
test of competency, I use the following: 
fifty ordinary letters, different lines of 
business, to be taken in shorthand and 
transcribed, with letter-press copies and 
envelopes directed, ready for mailing, in 
one day from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m.—about 
what would be required in the average 
business office; one day’s copying of le- 
gal papers, such as petitions, bills of sale, 
wills, complaints, and circular letters; 
I5 minutes’ copying on the typewriter 
from some ordinary matter, at not less 
than 40 words per minute, to grade at 
least 95 per cent; I5 minutes’ dictation 
direct to the machine, ordinary business 
letters, to be written at not less than 4o 
words per minute, to grade not less than 
95 per cent; 5 minutes dictation in short- 
hand at the rate of not less than 
115 words per minute, to be transcribed 
immediately within 40 minutes, with en- 
velopes ready for mailing; page of copy- 
ing and spacing similar to what is used 
in the Civil Service Examination, an ex- 
act reproduction in 30 minutes; copying 
from rough draft, one page in 30 
minutes. All the foregoing to be pre- 
pared and arranged as it would be in a 
business office. 


the mimeograph, 


Lives Saved by Chewing Gum 


The following incident, which occurred 
recently on a lake in Wisconsin, was re- 


lated in a newspaper dispatch. 
A woman was crossing the lake in 
company with her husband and a guide 


when their birch canoe struck a rock 
and a hole was opened in the side, 
flush with the water line. The woman 
quickly patched the hole with her 
chewing gum and thus repaired the 
boat, enabling them all to reach the 
shore in safety. 

This is undoubtedly sufficient to show 
that we teachers who fail to see the at- 
traction of a rhythmic motion of jaws 
and fingers in the typewriting room 
should refrain from expressing our 
opinion to our students. Besides, when 
our students take positions, remember, 
“It reminds your employer of the old 
home farm and the brindle cow in we 
shade of the barn” to have his stenog- 
rapher chewing gum while taking dicta- 
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when attempting to cross a lake in Wis- 
tion. Anyway, it seems advisable that 
consin you should be chewing gum. 


Typewriter News 

\ New Use Fok THE TYPEWRITER.—A 
new use for the typewriter is that of 
teaching children to spell. The Wash- 
ington Post says: “It is being used in 
this way very successfully in New York 
City.” It claims that the child being 
interested in its mechanism, as he is in 
a mechanical toy, is willing to work at 
it for a long time. Let us hope that this 
will solve the problem of spelling, which 
is bothering us all these days to so great 
an extent. 

TYPEWRITER USED TO MARRY A COUPLE. 
—A news item from Pueblo, Colo., says: 
“Probably for the first time since Adam 
took Eve as his wife, the typewriter has 
been used to aid in the tying of the nup- 
tial knot.” It seems that Joseph Capehart 
of Ouray, and Miss Tela M. Porter, of 
Pueblo, were deaf mutes, and had 
learned, even so afflicted, to love each 
other. Judge Myrrick wasn’t similarly 
afflicted, but he owned a typewriter, and 
when the voung couple called on him 
to tie the knot he brought it into use 
by handing, first to Capehart, a type- 
written slip which read: 

“Joe Capehart, do you take this 
woman to be your lawful, wedded wife, 
to live together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy state of matrimonv ?” 

A series of happy nods of assent 
were forthcoming from Capehart, and 
then a similar slip was handed to the 
blushing bride: 

“Tela M. Porter, do you take this 
man to be your lawful, wedded husband, 
to live together after God’s ordinance 
in the holy state of matrimony?” 

“More hanev nods of assent. Then 
as both smiled seraphically, the court 
pronounced the closing words of the 
ceremony: “You have made these sol- 
emn vows in the presence of your God 
and these witnesses. I, therefore, by 
virtue of the authority in me vested, 
pronounce you man and wife—all on 
t “ter, 

TYPEewrITERS Now THE Fap.—This 
comes from the Chicago Tribune's Lon- 
don correspondent : 

“We seem to have a little more time 
at our disposal this season, as instead 
of sending invitations through the tele- 
phone or by telegraph, as we have been 
doing for the last two years, many of 














us now typewrite them. Every other 
nouse in Mayfair or Belgravia is now 
provided with a dainty ‘machine’ many 
of which have gold or silver fittings, 
and it is fixed on my lady’s writing 
table and there she taps away all the 
morning. Quite the latest thing in wed- 
ding presents is a typewriter, and an 
enterprising firm is turning out charm- 
ing machines for this purpose, some be- 
ing gorgeous and actually boasting the 
owner's initials in diamonds, 

“Society damsels even write their 
iove letters by the typewriter! Of 
course, it is usual for the writer to sign 
her name at the end, but it does not fol- 
low that she does so. What a prospect 
the use of the typewriter opens up for 
the wary lover of either sex, who 
through its machinations obviates all 
possibility of committing that deadly sin 
of being found out. Anything may be 
written by a typewriter and repudiated. 
Is it any wonder it has become so ex- 
traordinarily popular in society?” 

The foregoing items of news would 
seem to indicate that the possibilities 
of the typewriter have not yet been 
fathomed 

+ 


Fault of the Typewriter 


The Telegraph Age prints a letter al- 
leged to have been writ by a news- 
paper reporter who used a_ typewriter 
from which the letters “F” and “K” 
were missing. The editor, it appears, 
had complained about the condition of 
the reporter’s copy. Here is the report- 
er’s apology: 

Mr. Editor—Mistaques are liable to 
happen in the best ov regulated pham- 
ilies, and to typewriters as well. It is, 
indeed, a very unphortunate aphair, but 
the “eph” and “cay” phell out and are 
lost. This morning I called at the or- 
phice ov the gentleman phrom whom I 
rent this outphit, but phailed to phind 
him in; in phact, the “orphice cid” says 
he will not return phor phour or phive 
days. I do not lique the loox ov this 
variety ov spelling myselph, but will get 
the specials aphter a phasion. I, my- 
selph, consider this no joque, but a seri- 
ous aphair. 

Phaithphully yours, 





Censure and criticism never hurt any- 
body. If false, they cannot harm you 
unless you are wanting in character; 
and if true, they show a man his weak 
points and forewarn him against failure 
and trouble —Gladstone. 
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Political Letter 


( KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH ) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.ure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1908, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Day Dreaming 
AY dreams have been the theme for so much beautiful poetry and so many 
'D) charming pictures that I have no doubt it will be hard to convince you 
eal that they are deadly enemies of shorthand success. 
Uae I am glad to say that there are few schools where the pupils do not 
at least have the appearance of industry. The pupil who sits and does absolutely 
nothing is very rare; but, alas! how often that vacant stare and dreamy counte- 
nance tells the alert teacher that although the hand is writing shorthand the mind 
is occupied with something else. The time spent in practice in this fashion is 
worse than lost. It cannot improve your work, but it will confirm the bad habits 
you already have. 
The time will eventually come when you can write good shorthand without 
thinking about the outlines, but it is only after the principles are thoroughly 
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learned. The learning of any subject requires intense, concentrated thought, and 
if you wish to profit by these lessons, put your whole mind upon them when you 
practice. When you begin, see that you assume the correct position. Think of 
each character as you make it. See where it is wrong; see if the next one is 
better; if not, why not? 

Is your body leaning against the table? Is the side of your hand or wrist 
touching the paper? Are your fingers doing all the work? If you have these 
faults, see that you correct them at once, and remember that incorrect practice is 


worse than none at all. 
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Miate XXV.—'’he work tais month gives an excellent opportunity to gain 
freedom. 

In practicing the exercises in lines one and four, think of each upward stroke 
as the character ‘‘ten.’’ The strokes curve a little more at the beginning than 
at the end. Be sure to slide the finger nails on the paper. 

Plate XXVI.—The exercises in lines one and five are made in the opposite 
direction from that of the exercise in plate 25, but the same instructions apply to 


this plate. 
Slate 2 7 
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Plate XXVII.—The exercise in line one is very important, and secures a con- 


tinuous motion of the hand. Start the pen at the beginning of the line and do 

not let it stop until the end of the line is reached. Keep it going as though a 

straight stroke were being made, but raise and lower the pen at the proper places. 
In lines five and six watch the slant closely. 


(7o be continued.) 





Lesson 9, Letter No. 1 


Dear Sir: 

[I have heard from Mr. Sherman in 
regard to the brick house on Gerard 
Street. He asserts that the price he 
quoted in his former letter is as low 
as he can make it. It is owned by a 
company in which he has but five 
shares, and he dare not make it a 
cent lower. 

This company has authorized him 
to offer for sale on easy terms a nice 
farm, upon which there is a good 
sized barn and a frame house, which 
he will be glad to show you any day 
you may choose to call on him. I 
would urge the purchase of the latter, 
which I am told is splendid land. At 
any rate, put in a tender. 

When you are there, have a look 
at the frame house near by, the price 
for which is a mere trifle. 

Respectfully yours, 


(146 words.) 





Lesson 9, Letter No. 2 


Dear Laird: 

I return the several pails of lard 
which you sent me last week, and will 
say that, if you cannot guarantee your 
goods I shall have to ge elsewhere 
with my money. 

There are other general stores than 
yours, where I can get such goods 
as cards, cartridges, garden utensils, 
churns, hammers, jars and baby carts 
much cheaper. I will not pay for 
these items any more than they are 
worth. And pray do not attempt to 
sermon me, as I have been in this 
business a sufficient length of time to 
know what to do. 

Very truly yours, 

(109 words.) 


Lesson 9, Letter No. 3 


Honored Sir: 

While I am not an advocate of high 
tariff, and will not admit that such an 
assertion as that which you mention 
in your letter is correct, yet I am an 
admirer and follower of the remainder 
of your policy. A large number in 
the party are strongly against an ad- 
vance in the present tariff and, if 
you would avoid a division which 
would no doubt hurt you in the fight 
which is to take place in the near 
future, my advice to you would be to 
leave it alone. 

With best wishes and kind regards, 

Your old friend, 
(103 words.) Ernest Harty. 


**Letter Drills’”’ on the Lessons—By D. E. Henry 


Lesson 10 


Dear Donnelly: 

It is now only a matter of a few 
hours, and I shall be on my way to 
Italy. All the members of the family 
are equally anxious to have me take 
up music; hence, dearly as I like the 
boys and girls here, I decided to take 
it up merely to have peace. I shall 
likely stay until the year is up. May 
I ask you to gently break the news to 
Emily? Tell her that I made up my 
mind to go there early yesterday. 
Frankly speaking, I don’t like music; 
it is, therefore, simply a loss for me 
to spend my time in that direction. 
However, as the place is totally new to 
me, I shall readily notice its many 
good things and thus add to my edu- 
cation. 

Heartily yours, 


(136 words.) Charlotte. 


Lesson 11, Letter No. 1 


Gentlemen: 

Your letter of the 20th ult., which 
reached me this afternoon, came as a 
surprise. The commission which you 
allow me on the sale of your property 
on Commissioner Avenue, is not what 
you promised, and it is dishonest of 
you to go back on‘ the arrangement 
made at the outset, after my expending 
so much money to effect a sale. I 
will never permit anyone to trespass 
upon my rights, and it is my inten- 
tion to exhaust what money I have to 
bring you to time. I shall direct my 
counsel in the course of a few days to 
serve you with a subpoena to appear 
before Judge Connolly to be examined, 
when I shall decide upon a more defi- 
nite means to subdue you. ’ 

Very truly yours, 

(129 words.) 


Lesson 11, Letter No. 2 


Dear Sirs: 

Complying with your letter of the 
2nd ult., with which you have certainly 
impressed us, we send you today the 
books duly imprinted and would say 
that we shall continue to furnish them 
thus if you express such a desire. As 
our concern employs none but men 
who have almost reached the top of 
the profession, you can depend upon 
getting good work from us. Should 
we fail to live up to this we will for- 
feit our right to your business. How- 
ever, there is no danger on that score, 
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as the enthusiasm which always per- 
vades every action of our staff is a 
guarantee to that end. 
Yours respectfully, 
(110 words.) 


Lesson 12, Letter No. 1 


Dear Sir: 

I have your very nicely constructed 
letter of the 15th bearing on electric 
lights. I have instructed the Ottawa 


Electric Co. to send down to the place 
at once a competent man to make the 


alterations you wish to have made. I 
can easily see how the chap they sent 
yesterday would make the errors yoy 
point out; he is not very intelligent 
having been beaten to such an extent 
by his parents that he has almost be- 
come distracted. The former contract 
has been retracted, and the new one 
contains no restrictions whatever; in 
fact, I did not want to enter into the 
latter without its being exactly so. 

Let me hear from you again should 
they not arrange the lights to your 
entire satisfaction. . 

Respectfully yours, 
(130 words.) 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The New Friendship 


The following editorial in the Man- 
chester Guardian, Manchester, England, 
is in reply to a correspondent who 
asked why there is no real friendship 
nowadays: 

Between men and men certainly there 
is less than there used to be of the 
friendship that halves all sorrows and 
doubles all joys. Perhaps the age of 
the great friendships is over; the con- 
ditions of modern life are against it. 
For the formation of the perfect friend- 
ship there must have been common suf- 
fering. It will only thrive in an atmos- 
phere of durance and stress; no mere 
devotion to a cause will produce it; the 
cause must be, at the least, unpopular, 
if not dangerous, to favor its growth. 

Another cause, and one mentioned by 
Bacon, is the growth of towns—‘“be- 
cause in a great town friends are scat- 
tered, so that there is not that fellow- 
ship, for the most part, which is in less 
neighborhoods.” Perhaps a truer way 
of stating the point would be to say 
that, though friends may get solitude 
in towns, they cannot get that isolation 
out of which the great friendships 
spring. 

Yet another reason is the difficulty of 
shaking ourselves clear of the elabo- 
rate mechanism of modern life. The 
time-saving devices in which we un- 
lucky moderns are entangled, are for 
most people the great wasters of time. 
We are too busy to get anything done; 
the mere machinery of life keeps us 
attending to so many things that we 
have no time for “the hours of chat and 
walks and drives together” of which 
our correspondent writes, or for most 
of the other things that would do us 
good. 

But is not the growth of the new 
friendship the greatest cause of the de- 
cay of the old? The old friendship was 
asexual, because one sex had the mon- 
opoly of the interests that make friend- 
ship. The new friendship between the 
sexes has very largely taken its place. 
It used to be a rare thing for a man to 
make a friend of his wife, or a wife of 
her husband; it is now a common thing. 
The equalization of the sexes has done 
that; for, as Aristotle understood and 
Bacon, by the by, forgot, there can 
be no true friendship except between 
equals. 


G. A. Richardson, 
Roswell, N. M. 
Dear Sir: 

We received your letter of the 6th 
inst., and telegram of the same date. 
In your letter you order 40 acres of 
scrip; your telegram cancels the order. 

We have to advise you that we now 
have on hand a nice line of Forest Re- 
serve Scrip, but we could not sell same 
for less than $7.50 per acre. We still 
have Soldiers’ Scrip, which we are sell- 
ing at $7.00 per acre. If you can use 
any of this at the prices named write 
or wire us and the matter will have our 
prompt attention. 

Anticipating your early reply, we beg 
to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Municipal Ownership 


In this country the wide-awake in- 
vestor will watch carefully the growth 
of municipal ownership. The wave of 
discontent and reform which extends 
over a large part of the civilized world 
and which is beating against monarchy 
in Russia and Germany and aristocracy 
in England, is here lashing the corpo- 
rations and trusts that control many of 
our transportation systems, and some 
of the important necessities of life. 
The results of the last election in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and New 
York are ominous to the holders of the 
securities of public franchise corpora- 
tions, which, as is too frequently the 
case, represent but little except the 
capitalized value of franchises, some of 
which are held only at the goodwill of 
the party in power. 

Investors in these securities should 
not be blind to the fact that the people 
are pressing for cheaper gas, reduced 
car fares and lower telephone charges, 
and that the politicians must finally 
yield, at least in part, or be replaced 
by others who are willing to grant the 
wants of the people. If, as is not im- 
probable, New York city should decide 
to build and control all future subways 
and to compete with the existing sub- 
way, surface and elevated systems in 
the carrying of passengers, what would 
be the value of the last $108,000,000 of 
water poured into the capital of the 
Metropolitan Transit system and which 
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‘ings the total capitalization up to 

er $500,000,000—at least two-thirds 

which represents franchise value 
based upon present monopoly condi- 
ns? 

This is but an instance of what may 
happen in one city. The same ten- 
dencies exist in other cities. The wise 
investor will keep his ear to the ground 
and look with both eyes, to make cer- 
tain that he is not caught with the 
dropsical securities of public utility 
corporations in cities afflicted, or likely 
soon to be afflicted, with this danger- 
ous and contagious municipal owner- 
ship disease. In no other direction, 
perhaps, will it be so easy for invest- 
ors, during the next few years, to make 
mistakes.—Selected. 


Secret of Good Writing 


W. D. Howells occupies today an en- 
viable position in American literature. 
His place is at the head of the first 
rank of our romance writers. He is 
very industrious and his contributions 
to various branches of literature are 
very numerous. His essays, studies of 
life and crisp criticisms would have 
made his name thoroughly well known 
without the aid of his romances. In 
some ways his career has been an un- 
usual one. He has the culture and the 
wide knowledge of the best university 
education, while he himself has never 
passed through a college. 

His advice to young writers, people 
who are anxious to become literary 
workers, is, first, to be sure they had 
something to say and then seek to say 
it in the simplest possible way. “There 
should never be any straining after 
effects, any hunting for unusual forms. 
There should be great temperance in 
the employment of adjectives and an 
effort to keep as clearly on pose to 
what is to be related. he writer 
should always sink his individuality. 
He should always be subordinate to 
what he was trying to do. 

“The difficulties in the way of cor- 
rectly and simply giving the picture of 
an ordinary incident in life are enor- 
mous,” says Mr. Howells. “Correctly 
and simply to describe the act of a per- 
son in entering and going out of a 
room is only appreciated by one who 
seeks to portray even such a simple 
incident as that. 

“The simplicity and naturalness of 
the present standards of good writing 
are in keeping with the trend of mod- 
ern development. The artificial writing 
of the past, literature on stilts, has 
been retired to the background with the 
professional orator. The public speaker 
of today does not depend upon flowery 
phrases, upon overloaded sentences and 
skillful climaxes. The thought with 
him is of more importance than such 
rhetorical ornaments. With the orator, 
as with the writer, the simpler his 
methods the greater his effects.” 


Dear Sir: 

Your telegram of the 23d inst. was 
received on that date, which reads as 
follows: 

' “We find adverse filing on Fisher 80 


made last June. Can Fisher entry be 


perfected? If not will you refund or 
furnish new Soldier’s Additional?” 

e answered immediately as per en- 
closed copy, which we beg to confirm. 
We have been wersing on this case for 
a long time, with a view to curing the 
defects, but we have not succeeded so 
far and we doubt the advisability of 
asking you to wait longer. 

As stated in our wire, we will send 
you draft for $480.00, which is the 
amount you paid for the Fisher Scrip, 
or, if you desire other Soldier’s Scrip 
substituted in lieu of the Fisher, then 
we would send you another 80, you 
paying us $1.00 per acre—$80.00. You 
paid $6.00 an acre for the Fisher Scrip 
and today we are selling the same class 
of scrip for $7.00 per acre, which ex- 
plains why you are requested to pay 
the additional $1.00 per acre. Our guar- 
antee reserves the right to us to either 
refund the cash or to substitute other 
scrip. 

No doubt we shall have a letter from 
you in a day or two we ee which 
course to pursue. Immediately upon 


receipt of such information we will act 
promptly. 
Very truly yours, 


Keeping up One’s Speed 


There comes a time in each stenog- 
rapher’s career when she feels that the 
limit of her speed has been reached, 
either through the scope afforded her 
by her corps of dictators or the oppor- 
tunities she avails herself of elsewhere. 
It is a very serious thing to get into 
a rut, as many a stenographer who 
loses her position finds; she may have 
gotten into the habit of taking eighty 
words per minute, because her dicta- 
tors have thought at that rate, and 
then when she finds changed conditions, 
with her new position, she is in dire 
distress. The only remedy we _ see, 
where the daily needs of a position 
are not beyond 80 to 100 words per 
minute, is to get outside dictation regu- 
larly or whenever possible; this can be 
accomplished by taking sermons, lec- 
tures, etc., getting one’s home folk to 
dictate occasionally, if not at regular 
intervals; and in any way one can, at- 
tempting to keep up the average. 

It is a pity that speed once acquired 
is not maintained, irrespective of prac- 
tice or daily calls upon one’s skill; but 
it is a fact in this realm of life, as in 
most others, that what we do not use 
we surely lose. Hence, Paderewski’s 
practicing an incredible number of 
hours per day, although he is a master 
at the piano. 

Anything that is worth retaining is 
worth working for; and if, on windin 
up our career in one position, we fin 
our speed gone and a positive inability 
to measure up to the requirements of 
the next opening, forcing itself upon 
us, the reason is not far to seek, and 
the reflection upon our farsightedness 
is anything but complimentary. 

We should guard our skill with the 
pen or pencil as jealously as our most 
prized possession; it has cost us many 
hours of toil to acquire the precious 
rate of speed with which we started 
out, and to lose it in the course of 
business, through neglect of oppor- 
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tunity to keep it up, or even to in- 
crease it, is most reprehensible,—if 
not dangerous to our business progress. 

The plight of the stenographer, in 
these days of change, who lets her 
speed diminish, is sad indeed!—Ida E. 
Turner in “The Stenographer.” 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


Financlal 


Mr. 4 . Black, 
: Washington St., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir: 

Not long ago we wrote you about our 
South Lynn subdivision; it was an ex- 
ceptional opportunity. We had an idea 
you would take advantage of that offer; 
but every lot was sold in two weeks, 
and many who would have bought 
couldn't; there wasn’t enough to go 
around. 

We shall probably have something 
else to offer you soon; we do not think 
it will be better than the South Lynn 
lots, but we are trying to find some- 
thing as good. 

Not long ago Governor Drake of Iowa 
wrote us a letter, a copy of which in 
facsimile we enclose with his permis- 
sion. 

We'd just like to call your attention 
to the fact that we're in pretty good 
business company, and we have an idea 
that Governor Drake's success is partly 
due to his knowing good business com- 
pany also. 

What we did for him we have done 
for a good many others. 

You often judge a man by the com- 
pany he keeps. Why not a business 
firm? 

The company of successful men is 
good business company to get into. 
You can get into it if you want to. 

Write for our proposition for a small 
investment in Chicago land; an invest- 
ment that contemplates the placing of 
about $400.00. We can arrange it for 
you on easy terms, say about $40.00 
cash and about $10.00 or $15.00 per 
month thereafter until you have it all 
paid for. You can do this without 
doubt, and by the time it is all paid 
for you will have saved $400.00. If 
you wish to know what we recommend, 
ask us, first telling how much of an in- 
vestment you care to consider. We 
believe now is about as good a time 
to buy as we ever saw. 

Very truly yours, 


Miss Emma Stockinger, principal of 
the shorthand department of the A. & 
M. College, Bozeman, Mont., writes: 
“Mr. A. O. Taylor, stenographer for 
the U. S. Experimental Station, Boze- 
man, Mont., recently reported the pro- 
ceedings of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety. Mr. Taylor writes Gregg Short- 
hand and finds it entirely satisfactory in 
his work.” 


How to Begin 


There is an old saying that “it is 
the first step that costs.”” We know 
how important first impressions are. 
These thoughts are suggested by the 
receipt, from one of our readers, 
of a selection of introductory clauses 
taken from letters dictated to him at 
different times, in the course of 
business. We have no doubt they 
will be interesting to very many, 
and, therefore, give them publicity. 
They are as follows: 


We are in receipt of your order. 

Replying to your esteemed favor. 

Referring to your favor of the 25th 
ult. 

Acknowledging 
16th inst. 

We have the 
edge receipt of the 
tances, 

Referring to the 
tice. 

Yours of the 27th ult. was received 
yesterday. 

Enclosed please find statement. 

Please find herewith account current, 

We are this day in receipt. 

In reply to your favor of the 
inst., we beg to enclose. 

We are in receipt of your favor of 
the ist inst., enclosing. 

Your favor of the 2nd inst., received 
our prompt attention. 

We regret to say that it is out of 
our power at present to execute, 

Your favor of the 9th inst. has been 
carefully noted, 

Yours of the 26th at hand. 

Your favor of the 4th inst received. 

We herewith enclose you statement 
of discounts this day to the Cr.—The 
Stenographer. 


receipt of yours of 


pleasure to acknowl- 
following remit- 


accompanying no- 


15th 


Great things happen when energy gets 
chummy with enterprise. 
es ¢ s 


“Day by day we are building our lives, 
y DY ) £ 


and the workers thereat are our 
thoughts. Accordingly, as we use or 
misuse our mental powers, shall we make 
our lives a success or failure.” 

od ~~ ~ 


The name of the helpful little maga- 
zine, Education in Business, has been 
changed to the Business Monthly Maga- 
gine. In making the change the talented 
editor of the magazine, Mr. Harlan E. 
Read, humorously states that under the 
old name the magazine was mistaken 
for a “business college, a patent ink- 
stand, or a collar button.” The Busi- 
ness Monthly Magazine is an interest- 
ing, helpful and well-edited publication, 
and we hope that it will have a very 
successful career under its new name. 
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The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





































$170,000 


in 29 months 


This is July 6, 1906. In February, 1904, we 
earned our first commission by placing Mr. W. 
A. Arnold, now of the Lead (S. Dak.) High 
School, in The Temple College, Philadelphia. 
Since then, the aggregate annual salary of the 
teachers we have placed exceeds $170,000. The 
last mail tells of the engagement of our candi- 
date for the Packard Commercial School, New 
York. This splendid school now has four of 
our teachers. 

Our best service is at the instant command 
of all honest teachers and school officials. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 
A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. Gaylord, Mgr. 35 Ocean St., BEVERLY, MASS. 








CIVIL SERVICE 
FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


MY CIVIL SERVICE DICTATION BOOK 
FREE if you enroll during the month of July 
for my course of lessons preparing students 
for the shorthand and typewriting exami- 
nation of the United States Civil Service 
Commission to be held shortly. Write me for 
the next date of this examination. 

My Course of Preparation 
Consists of thirty-six lessons, al! filled with 
exercises just like those given by the ex- 
aminers, together with full and complete 
explanation of every detail connected with 
this examination. Nothing is left for your 
imagination, but all is told you, and examples 
are given with each subject and are picked 
to pieces for you. These lessons are based 
on personal experience. 

One of Many Testimonials 

«1 might add that all the rest of the persons taking 
the examination looked on me with open eyes when they 
saw me start right off with all the seven subjects without 
ahalt. The fellow next to me had to erase two and one- 
half lines in copying from rough draft, but I couldn't 
help that, so I went on—thanks to G. Evans Partello.” 

V. D. BURRIS, Columbus, Ohio. 
My Inducement to You 

If you enroll for my course of lessons during 
July I will send you FREE my new CIVIL 
SERVICE DICTATION BOOK. This book 
is filled with pieces similar to those given by 
the examiner, is unsurpassed for dictation 
purposes, and sells for $1. 

My Address 
Address all communications to 
G. Evans Partello, 4414 8th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
































2 Monarch Visible 2 


Full Sight Front 


Open 


Francisco disaster. 





ecause keen, discriminating 


Monarch 
more work with less fatigue, 


they are buying the 


MONARCH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


That is why the Western Union Telegraph Company purchased 
65 Monarchs for their employees who lost machines in the San 
Send for literature 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 






business men know that 





operators can do 
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Do you want Dictation 
at Home? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires— is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 











The Gregg Pencil. Frcmired especially for 


* shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt ofsoc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The Canadian 
Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 

















A* Keep Your Light: 
Se hintg Rod Up 


NO POSITION—NO PAY 


1. Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
Il. General Teachers’ Bureau 
Ill. Business Employment Bureau 


Free Registration in any one of all of our three 


departments is open to men 
and women competent to fill high-grade teaching business 
and technical positions—providing their records will bear 
investigation. Our Triple Alliance covers the best fields 
and one registration enrolls in all. It costs nothing to 
register and survey the field. Don't delay. Send for our 
registration blanks and say which you want, Teachers’ or 
Business forms, or both. You fill the blanks; we'll do 
the rest. 


The Kinsley Bureau 
245 Broadway New York 











Shorthand 
Dictionary 
= - Contains the 


about 7,000 
words. 


Bound in Rus- 
sian leather 
with side stamp 
in gold; vest- 
pocket size; 
convenient for 
reference. 

“The Dictionary is 
by far the best 
thing of the kind in 
any system of 
shorthand.”—G. S. 
McClure, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 








Sent to any address, postpaid, 
for One Dollar 


Gregg Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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Zanerian India Ink 











This is a Liquid India Ink 
especially adapted for 
preparing shorthand for 
reproduction by the 
photoengraving process 


We use this ink entirely for preparing 
penmanship for the engraver, and while 
we have tried all other kinds, we know of 
no other ink equal to it for this purpose. 


1 bottle, by mail postpaid, 36c. 

1 dozen bottles, by express, $2.00 
Address, 

Zaner &» Bloser, 


Penmanship Specialists. COLUMBUS, O. 























The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 700 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 


Write for circulars. We send the ey out on 10 4 free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington No. 2.”’ 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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Perambulus is entertaining 


In The Professional American Penman i. ices scrpinine 


mercial school people ever 
entertained by one writer 
month after month. The au- 





WILL ENTERTAIN 


SUMMER 





Sir Knight Perambuhy 


dience includes principals, 
shorthand, typewriting, pen- 
manshipandcommercial 
teachers. From the Gregg 
office to Key West and from 
Bangor to Los Angeles they 
await the monthly letter of 
Perambulus with eagerness 


goes a calling. 


. tt 
Gire66 Te ache W) and read itwith smiles while 


Perambulus hasbeencarry- 
ing his audience with him 
through Kentucky southward 
and west to theorangeegroves: 
up by the stricken city, whose 
calamity caused him to pause, 
and from thence soon to: the 
far northwest. Business edu- 
cation, schools, school men; 
scenery, sectional character- 
istics; generalities; striking 
personalities—all things that 
impressthe many -sidedtrav- 
eler aretalkedaboutin theway 
only Perambulus has mas- 
tered. Noone haseveryetac- 
cused him of being tiresome. 
For a short time several back 
num berscan be supplied. 
Found only in the Profession- 
al Edition American Penman. 
$1.00 a year, in advance. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

















TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, ali leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S sa} 2300 absolutely new Vistble Sholes 
machines built to sell for §00— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Send today for our big catalogue list 
Free of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 


If he knows how to get it—and keep it. 
Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 
OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 

showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 

day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 

be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be worthadollar to you? 
Suppose the constant reading of THE 
STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work inc 

your earning power only two or three 

dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 

dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 
it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 

THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Contains 


THE ART OF Centaine 
WRITING and SPEAKING plete home 


The ENGLISH = tesit Sus: 
LANGUAGE 


lish (Word 

Study, 
Grammar, Composition, etc.) hitherto sold in 
typewritten form for @l5to $25 for each course, 4 
vols. in a box, #2, returnable and money refund- 
ed. 40.000 volumes used last year in such busi- 
ness houses as those of Marshall Field & Co., 
Lyon & Healy, etc., etc. Send for circular of 
private instruction service, 


“THE STENOGRAPHER" 
Broad and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 














eae, HANDSOME IS 


Z 4 that 
Correct English HAMMOND DOES 


-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 
The Art of Conversation. 
Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 
ey eee Wet \ “I~ Sey. 

at to an at Not to 
Course in Letter-Writing and Punctuation. The pA! Se YPEWRITER 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. dows A. tg Typewrit- 
Business English for the Business Man. ing of t orld 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 


Studies in English Literature. Tie Sienced Typewriter Company 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy = -— — 5 


Correct English, Evanston, Ill. CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 te Bidg. 
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genuine bargains. 


ad PLFGH3 
 Eyarser 
 ghede falt 


Ames’ Copy Slips.—Portfolio of 36 mov- 
able copy-slipe (4% x 8 inches), devoted to Writ- 
ing, Business Forms, Shaded, Professional and 
Engrossing Hands, Alphabets of Old English, 
German and Engrossing Texts and various use- 
ful Lettering Alphabets— Roman, Italic, Gothic, 
Brush-marking, etc. Tens of thousands of 
copies of this work have been sold. 

Regular Price, per set..........- $ .50 
Our Sacrifice Price. ...... AS 





Two Magnificent Offers 


This advertisement should interest every JoURNAL reader. 
The price asked is but the cost of mailing. 
supply we have on hand is exhausted none of these books can be hadat any price. 


If you are interested send your order to-day. 





| Miniature Reproduction of a few of the copies in “*Ames’ Copy Slips.”’ 





PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL, 229 B’way, N. Y. 





The offers are 
When the limited 





= ABCWRE GRAIWANMS 
i ONQUSTV NN Sete 
yO HCACFQNAYRAMMOVAY 8 
WVW TYR 


Ames’ Guide to Practical and Artistic 
Penmiunship, 64 pages (5% x 9) and cover. 


Devoted to the entire range of the penman’s art 
—Writing. Flourishing. lettering, etc. Many 
standard and fancy lettering alphabets. 
eee TGCS. «.19620<c000e00e0ee8 
Our Sacrifice Price..... - 20 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager 








American Teachers’ Bureau 


$600 to $2000 positions secured by 
us. Now is the time to register fora 
Summer or Fall position. We need about 
50 teachers NOW. Address nearest office. 


1838 Fischer Building - - Chicago 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 











The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 














For more than twenty years past 


The Typewriter and 
Phonographic World 


has been the recognized organ of the twin professions of Shorthand and ¢ 
Typewriting in every civilized country on the globe. It is published in the ult 
interests of all of the different styles of shorthand and all of the various lal 
makes of typewriters, without prejudice, and without fear or favor. H ; 


Yearly subscription price $1. 00 (twelve numbers) 





A recent number will be mailed to any address, F 
as a sample copy, upon request i ] 


Address E. N. Miner, Publisher, 337 Broadway 
New York 
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